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simplicity and force. Not so clear or convincing, however, is the discus- 
sion of the virtues, upon his classification of which, it is true, the author 
does not wish us to lay too much stress. But surely it is confusing to 
identify materialism with " the undue assertion of the present interest " 
and formalism with "the improvident exaggeration of ulterior motives," 
as well as to make the distinction between the material and formal aspects 
of morality coincide with that between a regard for a nearer and a more 
remote good. It is apparently the same naturalistic tendency to ignore 
the subjective or personal factor that finds expression in the assertion 
that " in terms of intelligence and incapacity, the basal excellence and the 
basal fault, it is possible to define the whole affair of which morality is 
the constructive phase." And again, " manufacturing, transportation, and 
banking, when conducted on a large scale, touch life at so many points, 
that he who seeks to gain power or wealth by means of them will gradually 
and without any abrupt change of motive approximate the method of 
disinterested service." This is truly an application of the quantitative 
measure of goodness which should be comforting in this age of large 
undertakings. The distinction of good and bad is only one of more or less. 
In the last two chapters on art and religion the idealistic note pre- 
dominates. Two quotations must suffice as expressive of the author's 
position. " It will have become plain that while art is the natural and 
powerful ally of morality, it does not itself provide any guarantee of 
proper control ; in the interests of goodness, no man can surrender himself 
to it utterly. Goodness can not be cast upon a man like a spell; it is a 
work of rational organization, and can not be had without discipline, 
efficiency, and service." Religion in its highest phase is identified with 
moral idealism. " This idealism establishes itself upon an unequivocal 
acceptance of moral truth. It calls good good and evil evil, with all the 
finality which attaches to the human experience of these things, leaving 
no room for compromise. Its faith lies in the expectation that the world 
shall become good through the elimination of evil; it manifests itself in 
the resolution to hasten that time. . . . Life is not a spiritual exercise the 
results of which are discounted in advance; but is actually creative, 
fashioning and perfecting a good that has never been." 

Norman Wilde. 
The Univebsity or Minnesota. 

Les Systemes logiques et la logistique. C. Lucas de Peslouan. Paris: 

Marcel Riviere. 1909. Pp. 416. 

M. de Peslouan does not like logistic, but he does like Pascal, and so 
he becomes a critic of logistic in the spirit of Pascal, half admitting " it 
is not shocking for the reasons found afterward, but the reasons are found 
only because it is shocking." The first expression of this dislike was four 
letters published in the Revue de Philosophie for 1908, of which the first 
three were reviewed in this Journal (Vol. V., pp. 21-23). The fourth deals 
with the confusions into which logisticians have fallen as a result of the 
Cantorian paradoxes; their willingness to dispense with the principle of 
contradiction, the concept of class, etc., and concludes with a criticism of 
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logistic's claim to practical utility. To these letters which form the 
nucleus of the book (pp. 122-277) is added a preface (pp. 1-121), and 
an appendix (pp. 288-413). 

The preface is non-technical and of absorbing interest from the point 
of view of both style and content, for the author has much humanity of 
thought and brilliancy of expression. There is, first, an investigation of 
the claims of mathematics on our attention. This claim lies in its art, 
i. e., its perfection in form and in power of communicating thought, but 
this is rooted in our feeling for precision, which is, unconsciously, the 
inspiration of all mathematical creation. Logistic has nothing to do with 
intuition or feeling, and can, therefore, be nothing but repulsive to M. de 
Pesloiian. Its substitution of basal laws and imageless thought destroys 
the liberty which mathematics has always enjoyed as a birthright and is 
" an action of the police : M. Couturat being the prefect." 

The right of criticism to break into the mathematical field comes from 
the need of mathematicians to extend their opinions beyond the realm of 
mere facts. All such extensions are metaphysical (p. 17), and the tacit 
recognition of the entrance of mathematics into the field of metaphysics 
appears in the substitution of hypotheses for axioms. 

Logistic can lead to no great discoveries, as logistic, for intuition is 
the chief factor in discovery. The limitation of its role is, in so far forth, 
absurd. Logistic is not even valuable as a critical method, for it substi- 
tutes mechanical parts for the organs of a living being and expects to 
make the patient live (cf. pp. 72-73). The name logistic itself is not a 
resurrection, but a surrection, for it is an almost wholly disused word 
revived in an entirely new and useless meaning : " Now the true word is 
found; we ought to believe it will be universally adopted; then there will 
be logistical politics, logistical socialism, logistical economics, logistical 
history, logistical languages, as we have logistic itself. . . ." 
"Provided that God lends it life." 

The fundamental postulate on which the claim of logistic rests, our 
author thinks, is that at a certain point in our knowledge we can throw 
away all experience and all previous knowledge, substitute a set of pos- 
tulates, and recreate rationally a system of knowledge which shall exactly 
agree with previous knowledge (p. 93). This is what is essentially shock- 
ing to him and is what he repudiates. There is a splendid description of 
the logistician's attempts to reject criticism by retreating behind the 
character of logistic as a language which can only be criticized in terms 
of itself, i. e., by more logistic (p. 95), and the chapter closes with an 
example from M. Tannery of a logical construction of mathematics which 
satisfies that " taste for precision and evidence " which is " the life of 
logic" (pp. 114-115), but which is not logistic. 

The appendices are more technical, for the most part expositions and 
citations of the works of such men as Du Bois Eeymond, Robin, Fourrier, 
and Weierstrass, and furnish a deeper empirical basis that justifies the 
more light-spirited criticism which without them might seem flippant 
and unconvincing. 

The postulate taken as the basis of logistic places it as an adherent 
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of a monistic and deterministic philosophy and, as such, it should com- 
mend itself to certain philosophers. Also it seems as if our author had 
been a little violent against logistic as a critical device. That science 
should ultimately rest in a logistical form seems improbable and highly 
undesirable, but that scientists should occasionally try to regard their 
present achievements as done into deductive form for critical clearing up 
and self-examination is not the same thing, and seems to the reviewer, 
desirable. As a special and untranslatable language, it would be hard 
to make out any case for logistic. Sets of substitutive symbols, like those 
of mathematics, are practically limited in value to situations having but 
a small finite number of essentially different and clearly definable entities 
and relations, and inasmuch as most sciences are not of this nature, it is 
doubtful whether the use of logistical symbolism could be widespread, and 
unless it be simplified beyond the recent utterances of the Formulaire and 
of Mr. Eussell, 

" May God not lend it life " — even in mathematics ! 

Harold Chapman Brown. 
Columbia Univebsity. 

Nursing the Insane. Clara Barrus, M.D. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. 1908. Pp. 409. 

To those who know from experience how difficult it is to make a com- 
plex subject clear to the average mind, Dr. Barrus will seem to have 
accomplished a work of excellence. Her book, which started as a collec- 
tion of familiar talks to nurses in charge of mental invalids, is the out- 
growth of fifteen years's experience in a large hospital for the insane. 
Its aim is to furnish special instruction and suggestions to students 
engaged in caring for the insane, to help new workers to a right begin- 
ning, and to aid the more experienced ones to greater efficiency. It is 
truly a most pleasing commentary upon the present state and aims of 
mental medicine to find a book of this description issuing from the press 
with the imprimatur of a great hospital for the insane. Not so many 
years ago our hospitals for the insane were places for the mere detention 
and custody of their inmates. To-day all this is changed; and not the 
least important factor in the general advance has been, and is, a greater 
care and skill in nursing. 

Within the twenty-six chapters of her book, the author has given a 
large amount of information which every good nurse should, in some 
manner and degree, possess. There are practical talks upon the recep- 
tion of patients, the hygiene of the wards and of hospital departments, the 
care of bed patients, bathing and hydrotherapy, the preparation and 
serving of food, accidents and emergencies, the occupation and amuse- 
ment of patients, the power of habit, applied psychology, mental hygiene, 
and several others. Each of these topics is discussed with sufficient full- 
ness for all practical purposes and in such fashion as to render even the 
description of a wet pack not uninteresting. 

It has always been the opinion of the reviewer that a book on nursing 
should be written by a woman ; and since reading Dr. Barrus's volume he 



